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IN  THE  PARISH  OP 


SAINT   CLEMENT   DANES. 


The  Parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  contains  a 
population  of  17,000  persons,  most  of  whom  are 
among  the  poorest  in  London ;  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses  inhabiting  the  courts  and  alleys  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clare  Market  and  Drury 
Lane,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea.  Their  number  and  past  neglect,  have  placed 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  ministra- 
tions of  the  Parish  Church,  and  an  attempt  has 
therefore  been  made  to  influence  them  by  services 
specially  intended  for  their  banefit ;  a  Chapel 
capable  of  containing  300  persons,  was  opened  last 
year  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  preached  the 
first  sermon.     The  difficulty  so  often  met  with  of 


inducing  the  very  poorest  to  enter  the  House  of 
Prayer,  has  in  this  case  been  overcome:  situated  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  courts,  and  furnished  in  the 
simplest  manner,  with  chairs  free  to  all,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  Chapel  to  repel  those  who  would 
shrink  from  a  place  of  worship  where  their  poverty 
would  excite  remark.  A  series  of  open  air  services 
held  every  Sunday  morning  at  the  close  of  last 
summer  in  the  centre  of  Clare  Market,  by  God's 
blessing  was  productive  of  the  best  results. 
Sunday  trading,  carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
these  services  were  conducted  close  to  open  shops, 
and  amidst  the  cries  of  the  sellers  of  meat,  vege- 
tables etc.  The  Clergyman  attended  by  his 
choir,  commenced  the  service  by  giving  out  a 
hymn,  copies  of  which  were  freely  distributed  to 
all  around,  and  very  generally  sung,  he  then  read 
a  chapter  and  preached  from  some  text  in  it; 
nothing  could  be  more  reverent  or  attentive  than 
the  behaviour  of  the  large  crowd  collected;  though 
made  up  mainly  of  the  roughest  and  most  ignorant 
there  was  never  the  slightest  interruption,  but  on 
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the  contrary  all  seemed  eager  to  listen.  At  the 
close  of  the  sermon,  the  choir  preceded  the  Clergy- 
man down  the  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  Chapel, 
singing  as  they  went  the  Litany  hymn,  ^'  Saviour 
when  in  dust  to  Thee,"  and  those  who  were  pre- 
sent will  not  soon  forget  the  impression  made  on 
them  hy  the  sight  of  that  crowd  of  poor  people 
streaming  down  the  lane  into  the  Chapel,  where 
the  Litany  was  then  said.  Some  of  the  effects  of 
these  services  were  visible  at  once  in  the  largely 
increased  congregations,  and  in  the  altered  beha- 
viour of  the  people;  those  who  had  shops  or  stalls 
in  the  lane,  along  which  the  procession  passed, 
closed  them,  at  any  rate  for  the  time,  saying  (to 
use  their  own  words)  **that  it  was  not  possible  to 
keep  them  open  when  all  out  of  doors  seemed  like 
a  Church."  They  were  also  very  much  struck  by 
the  fact  of  a  real  minister,  as  they  phrased  it, 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  and  admitted  readily 
his  claims  to  do  so.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that 
cases  are  now  becoming  known  of  those  who 
can  trace  their  first  good  impressions  to  these 
services,  but  sufficient  have  already  come  to  light 


to  prove   how  greatly  God  has  blessed  the   work. 
One  or  two  of  these  may  be  interesting.  A  poor 
woman  who  had  been  sent  out  by  her  husband  to 
get  the  materials  for  their  Sunday  dinner,   in  pas- 
sing through  the    market     was  attracted  by  the 
crowd,  and  stopped  to   listen  to   the  sermon  ;   she 
was  so  much  interested  that  she  forgot  her  errand, 
and  followed  the  others  into  the  Chapel;  from  that 
time  she  was  a  changed  character,  she  had  been  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  had  lived  a  wild,  careless 
life,  she  is  now  a  constant  attendant  at  all  the  ser- 
vices held  in  the  Chapel,  and  has  given  up  the  use 
of  all  intoxicating  drink;  her  room  which  used  to 
be  most  miserable  is  now  a  pattern  of  cleanliness, 
and  comfort,  and  she  is  humbly  trying  to  w^alk  in 
the  right  way.     Another  woman  who  had  started 
on  a  similar  errand,  was  so  touched   by  what  she 
heard,  that  she  returned  with  an  empty  basket,  and 
said  she  could  never  again  make  Sunday  purchases. 
When  the  services    were    discontinued  in   conse- 
quence   of  the   change  of  weather,  several  notes 
were  sent  to  the  clergyman  begging  him  to  go  on 
with  them  as  the  people  did  not  mind  the  cold  or 
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wet.  Anxious  enquiries  are  now  being  made, 
especially  by  the  men,  to  know  when  these  services 
will  be  resumed. 

The  work  within  the  Chapel  is  not  less  encoura- 
ging; the  morning  congregation  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  in  the  evening  the  place  is  quite  full 
of  tha  very  poor.  On  week  day  evenings  there  is 
an  average  congregation  of  70  grown  up  persons, 
sometimes  there  are  100,  while  at  the  early  ser- 
vice (at  7  o'clock  a.m.)  a  large  number  attend. 
The  number  of  Communicants  has  increased  from 
about  12  to  upwards  of  60,  and  though  the  Holy 
Communion  is  administered  twice  a  month,  and 
every  Sunday  during  Advent  and  Lent,  the  num- 
ber of  Communicants  is  not  lessened.  The  amount, 
of  money  given  by  these  poor  people  is  most 
remarkable  ;  during  the  last  six  months  more  than 
£30  have  been  contributed  by  them  for  the  use  of 
the  sick,  and  to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of 
the  Chapel,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  which  has 
been  given  in  pence  and  small  coin  ;  the  plates 
always  return  piled  up  with  pence,  and  this  to 
any  one  who   knows  the  poor  is  the   most  con- 


vincing  prcof  that  they  value  the  services  of  the 
Chapel;  every  one  present  seems  to  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  give,  and  many  out  of  their  deep 
poverty  contribute  what  must  cost  them  much 
self  denial. 

The  service  is  partly  Choral,  but  is  noticeable  for 
its  simplicity, and  the  consequence  is  that  the  people 
enter  into  it  in  a  way  seldom  heard,  singing  with 
all  their  hearts;  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  organ 
often  ceases  without  its  being  observed.  More  than 
one  case  has  occurred  in  which  the  singing  these 
hymns  has  produced  the  best  results;  in  one  instance 
a  man  told  the  Clergyman  who  attended  him  on 
his  death-bed  that  his  first  serious  impressions 
arose  from  hearing  his  little  girl  sing  the  hymns 
she  had  learnt  at  the  Chapel;  he  was  led  to  attend 
it  himself,  and  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the 
blessing  he  had  gained  there;  he  bore  a  lingering 
illness  with  much  patience,  and  after  receiving 
the  Holy  Communion  died  very  peacefully. 

Another  poor  person,  now  dying  of  consumption, 
says  that  her  greatest  earthly  pleasure  is  to  have 
her  little   boy  sing   at  her   bedside   the  hymns  he 


hears  sung  at  the  Chapel;  and  there  are  many  sick 
people  in  the  neighhourhood  who  have  their  win- 
dows opened  during  service  time  that  they  may 
hear  the  singing,  and  on  their  beds  join  in  the  well 
known  hymns. 

A  school  is  held  in  the  Chapel  during  the  week, 
and  though  only  lately  established  is  attended 
regularly  by  60  or  70  children,  who  are  making 
satisfactory  progress.  A  large  and  increasing  Sun- 
day school  is  held  in  the  same  place,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  influence  the  parents  through 
their  children.  The  Choir  and  Sunday  school  are 
very  efficiently  conducted  by  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  young  men  living  in  the  parish  who  take  an 
interest  in  what  is  being  done. 

In  connection  with  the  Mission,  a  Refuge  for 
destitute,  orphan  boys  was  opened  last  Michael- 
mas, and  has  by  God's  blessing  already  been  pro- 
ductive of  good.  No  one  who  has  not  undertaken 
such  work,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  temptations 
and  wretchedness  of  London  street  life.  These 
boys  left  to  themselves,  in  many  cases  at  a  very 
early  age,  are  familiar  with  every  kind  of  hardship. 
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Cold,  hungry,  and  half  naked,  with  scarcely  any 
definite  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  the  only 
wonder  seems  that  ihey  have  not  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  dishonesty.  They  were  found,  in 
some  cases  at  night,in  strange  resting  places,  lying 
on  door-steps,  in  carts,  and  in  empty  houses. 
One  boy  who  was  taken  in  with  scarcely  any 
clothing  on,  had  been  left  to  himself  for  more  than 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  had  never  slept  in 
a  bed.  His  father  died  from  the  effects  of  an 
accident,  and  his  mother  of  cholera  in  St.  Luke's 
workhouse,  after  which  he  was  taken  care  of  by  a 
poor  old  woman  in  White  Cross  Street,  who  sent 
him  to  school,  and  then  got  him  a  place  as  errand 
boy  in  a  shop :  after  a  long  illness,  during  which  he 
nursed  her  as  well  as  he  was  able,  she  died  and  he 
had  then  no  home,  and  began  to  sleep  in  the  streets 
as  his  wages  were  not  enough  to  pay  for  a  lodging. 
It  is  pitiful  to  hear  his  account  of  his  struggles  to 
keep  himself  decent,  every  day  with  less  and  less 
success,  till  he  became  so  ragged  and  wretched 
that  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  place,  never  having 
had  courage  to  tell  his  employer  the  cause  of  his 
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gradual  degradation.  He  then  took  to  a  regular 
street  life,  hardly  any  phase  of  which  has  been 
untried  by  him.  In  the  summer  he  would  either 
earn  a  few  half- pence  in  London  by  tumbling  at  the 
side  of  omnibuses,  or  pleasure  vans,  or  else  join  a 
par^  going  into  the  country  haymaking  or  hopping, 
living  a  wild  gipsy  life  till  the  winter  came  on,  and 
with  it  a  hard  struggle  for  life.  The  night  Refuges 
for  the  houseless  afforded  a  shelter  and  some  little 
food,  but  this  could  be  only  a  temporary  relief 
for  him,  and  many  nights  he  has  laid  down  to 
sleep  in  a  cart  with  two  or  three  other  boys  in  as 
forlorn  a  state  as  himself,  huddling  together  to  keep 
off  the  bitter  cold,  having  had  perhaps  for  the  whole 
day  no  other  food  than  some  rotten  fruit  picked  up 
in  Covent  Garden.  On  one  occasion  when  he  had 
lain  outside  to  keep  another  boy  warm,  his  charity 
almost  cost  him  his  life,  as  he  was  found  in  the 
morning  so  numbed  with  the  cold  that  his  limbs 
were  perfectly  stiff,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  recovered. 

Another  boy,  left  in  an  equally    destitute  state, 
slept  for  six  months  in  a  baker's  cart  in  the  Mile 
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End  Road,  thinking  himself  well  off  in  having  a 
covered  resting  place. 

They  all  shared  in  that  almost  universal  dread, 
which  London  street  boys  seem  to  have  of  going  to 
prison  for  the  first  time,  a  wholesome  dread, 
that  has  proved  in  their  case  a  safeguard,  but jpne 
that  might  soon  have  given  way  under  the  solici- 
tations of  those  who  had  been  convicted,  who  often 
assured  them  that  it  was  nothing  after  they  had 
once  tried  it.  Several  of  them  have  said  that  but 
for  this  Refuge  they  felt  sure  they  must  have 
given  way  during  this  last  long  winter,  and  would 
now  have  been  in  prison. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  after  so  wild  a  life,  and 
mixing  with  the  worst  companions,  an  oath,  or  a  bad 
wordhas  never  been  heard  in  the  Refuge.  The  hu- 
manizing influence  of  such  a  home,  and  the  kindly 
treatment  they  meet  with  tells  upon  them  at  once, 
and  their  manners,  and  even  their  very  features 
become  softened  and  improved. 

After  a  trial  as  shoeblacks  to  see  if  they  could  be 
depended  upon  for  steadiness  and  industry,  they 
were  recommended  to   various  situations  where 
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they  are  doing  well:  they  return  to  the  Refuge  for 
their  meals,  and  at  night,  when  they  receive  as 
much  schooling  as  there  is  time  for.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  each  one  of  these  boys  if  left 
unhelped  would  have  either  sunk  under  the  priva- 
tions of  a  hard  life,  and  have  died  in  the  hospital 
or  infirmary,  or  he  would  at  last  have  taken  to 
vicious  courses,  and  added  another  item  to  the 
number  of  our  criminal  population.  The  contrast 
between  their  present  and  past  condition  is  most 
striking;  well  clothed,  healthy,  and  happy,  they 
have  been  put  into  the  way  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  eventually  of  rising  in  the  world. 
It  requires  however  constant  care  and  watchfulness 
to  counteract  the  wild  habits  they  learnt  in  their 
former  wandering  life;  the  improvement  already 
visible  gives  great  encouragement  for  the  time  to 
come,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  earnest  prayer  that 
God  would  be  pleased  to  bless  this  effort  made 
to  bring  to  a  knowledge  of  their  Heavenly  Father 
these  poor  children  who  were  straying  so  far  from 
Him. 

Another  branch  of  this  Mission  work  has  been 
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the  establisliment  of  a  sort  of  Club  Room  for 
widows,  and  elderly  single  women.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  much  more  dreary  for  an  old  person 
than  to  sit  alone  during  the  long  hours  of  a  win- 
ter's evening  in  an  ill-lighted  and  half-warmed 
room,  unable  perhaps  to  read,  and  unwilling  to 
seek  companionship  among  neighbours  with  differ- 
ent habits  and  pursuits.  It  was  thought  that 
some  attempt  might  be  made  to  improve  this  state 
of  things,  and  accordingly  a  room  has  been  taken 
in  a  central  position,  simply,  but  cheerfully  fitted 
up,  with  a  good  fire,  and  well  lighted,  where  they 
can  meet  every  evening  from  6  till  10  o'clock, 
bring  their  work  and  have  some  pleasant  talk 
with  those  like-minded  with  themselves.  The  plan 
has  answered  admirably,  the  old  people  are  tho- 
roughly happy,  and  by  their  constantly  expressed 
gratitude  prove  how  much  they  appreciate  this 
attention  to  their  wants. 

The  kindness  of  some  friends  associated  for 
the  purpose,  has  supplied  the  means  for  employ- 
ing a  *  Bible  woman,'  who  works  on  the  plan 
suggested  in  the  'Missing  Link,'  but  in  this  case 
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entirely  under  tlie  direction  of  the  clergyman,  and 
proves  a  most  valuable  help  to  him  in  many  ways; 
though  she  has  only  been  at  work  for  a  short  time 
she  has  disposed  of  a  large  number  of  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, and  Prayer  books,  in  most  cases  taking  small 
payments  till  the  amount  is  made  up;  on  the  same 
principle  she  obtains  from  the  very  poorest  money 
for  clothing  and  beds  (many  of  them  lying  on  the 
floor  on  rags  or  shavings)  and  in  this  way  many 
pence  that  would  have  been  wasted,  or  have  been 
spent  in  drink  are  turned  to  account,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  foundation  is  being  laid  for  more 
provident  habits. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  in  connection  with  Clare  Market  Chapel 
may  prove  how  much  need  there  was  of  such  a 
Mission  being  undertaken,  and  may  also  show 
that  God's  blessing  has  rested  on  the  poor  efforts 
made  for  His  sake:  at  the  same  time  help  is  asked 
in  order  to  carry  them  on,  as  there  is  at  present 
a  heavy  pecuniary  responsibility  which  falls  on  the 
clergyman  of  the  Chapel,  his  stipend  having  been 
only  £60  a  year,  while  he  is  personally  liable  for 
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the  rent  of  the  Chapel,  amounting  to  £70  per 
annum,  and  the  school  costs  £30  a  year  more.  It 
is  therefore  hoped  that  an  annual  sum  of  £150 
may  be  raised  which  would  add  something  to  his 
income,  and  relieve  him  from  a  burden  which 
presses  somewhat  heavily  upon  him.  The  work 
though  only  just  begun,  is  most  encouraging  in  its 
present  results  and  future  hopes;  it  would  be  very 
disheartening  if  it  had  to  be  relinquished  for  want 
of  sufficient  support.  The  Parishioners  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  came  forward  most  generously,  and 
subscribed  a  very  large  sum  for  the  first  outlay 
connected  with  the  Chapel  &c.,  which  has  been 
entirely  expended,  but  they  are  not  able  to  provide 
the  whole  of  the  annual  sum  required  for  its 
maintenance:  and  although  the  Rector  of  the  Parish 
takes  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work,  and  kindly 
does  all  he  can  to  further  it,  he  is  unable  himself 
to  support  it,  as  the  living  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
though  one  of  the  most  important  in  London, 
has  neither  endowment  nor  parsonage,  the  Income 
arising  chiefly  from  the  voluntary  Easter  offerings 
of  tl^e  Parishioners. 


